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Cleveland Summer School 


At 


Western Reserve University 


Six Weeks 


Beginning June 24 Knding August 2 


ad 


HE summer 


ever made by the University. 


of more than 200 courses is the 
Teachers, supervisors, 


idministrators will find a diversified offering of undere 
. ee 
uate and graduate courses in academic and professional fields 


Some special features: 


SC 


A publie elementary ssion for observatio1 
and demonstration. 

A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinic. 

A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 

A modern language school and French 
French and Spanish are spoken. 

A Nature Guide School and Camp established in cooperation 
with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 

A complete music offering, including a University Chorus ar 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra. 


House, where onl; 


nial hulletins and complete summer session catalo 
detailed information, write to 


77°? 
y, givir 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
9060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





““Cleveland—Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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ARTICULATION' 


By Professor JOHN DEWEY 


COLUMBIA 


are two ways of approaching th« 
1 of elimination of waste in the edu- 
rocesses of the schools. One is the 
This takes the 
m as a going concern, and inquires 


strative. existing 
breaks and overlappings that mak« 
1djustment and inefficient expendi- 
time and energy on the part of both 
nd teacher—useless and therefore 
il mental motions, harmful and not 
useless because they set up bad 
The other may be called personal, 
moral. By these adjec- 
s meant that the method starts from 

of personal growth of individual 


wical or 


s and capacities, and asks what school 


nization is best ealeulated to secure 
nuity and efficiency of development. 
ts out from the side of pupils and asks 
w the successive stages of the school sys- 
hould be arranged so that there shall 


minimum of blocks, arrests, sudden 


hes and gaps, futile repetitions and 
ations, as the children and youth 
rom one state to another, from kin- 
rgarten to elementary, from this to high 
from the latter to college, ete. 


lress before the general session, Department 
rintendence, Cleveland, February 26, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY 


This statement of two modes of approach 
does not imply that there is a 
They should 


necessary 
opposition between the two. 

be complementary. What is 
both is that each looks at 


system as a whole and views each part with 


common to 
the educational! 


respect to what it does in making education 
really a whole, and not merely a juxtaposi 
tion of mechanically separated parts. Each 
avenue of approach is equally concerned to 
eliminate isolations and render the function 
of each part effective with respect to the 
others. There is no more necessary oOpposi- 
tion between the two than there is when 
mountain bore 
they 


work, the tunnel must be considered as a 


engineers in tunneling a 


from opposite ends. Before Start 
single thing and the work done from either 


end must be thought out and undertaken 
with reference to examination of the entire 
But a 
survey of the whole is necessary to make 
the 


center. 


project. preliminary intellectual 


two modes of approach meet at a 


When the consideration of the problem 


is undertaken from either side without 


regard to the considerations whieh neces- 
sarily exist at the other side, there are 
dangers and evils that can not be avoided. 
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Thus an approach from the exclusively 


personal side will overlook certain admin- 


istrative necessities that seem to be inher- 
ent in the situation. An important consid- 
eration here is pointed out in the general 
introductory report of the commission. 
The area of the region drawn upon and the 
different numbers of children and youth 
who go to school in the elementary and 
higher grades must be considered. Younger 
children as a rule must be in buildings 
nearer their own homes, and because of 
their greater number there must be a cer- 
tain amount of physical segregation from 
older pupils. Moreover, for the older 
pupils there must be a greater variety of 
courses, differentiation of teachers and 
amount of equipment. These facts de- 
mand a large number of pupils in the high 
school and this in turn demands that they 
be drawn from a wide area. Hence con- 
sideration from the personal development 
side must take into account administrative 
necessities. 

Consideration of the latter must, how- 
ever, be checked at every point by taking 
into account the conditions that make for 
effective mental and moral growth of indi- 
viduals as individuals. Undue attention to 
the administrative side tends toward 
‘‘rationalization’’ of the divisions that 
happen at a given time to be institutional- 
ized. Reasons are found which justify 
their continued existence as more or less 
independent units. Then the problem of 
articulation becomes an external one, that 
of smoothing transitions from one to an- 
other and getting rid of the more obvious 
sources of friction. This is a gain as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough to 
touch the basie matter of securing adequate 
and complete personal growth. In conse- 
quence of this external approach, there 
will be a tendency to assume that mental 
and moral growth is marked by ‘‘epochs’’ 
which correspond, at least roughly, to the 


isolated units of the school syst 
fact that interests and capacities 
with age is undeniable; that the 
girl of sixteen differ markedly 

of twelve, and those of the latter 
those of eight and the latter, in tu 
those of five and six is too evident t 
notice. But the underlying p: 
whether the changes occur gradu 
almost insensibly or by sharply n 
leaps which correspond to the conv: 
institutional school divisions. T! 
question which must be investigat: 
the answer found by independent 
the facts of development in ind 
The need of this independent inqu 
check and test is the more acute 
the divisions that exist among scho 
react upon personal development 
it is in consequence easy to assum: 
changes in personal growth are inher 
when in fact they may be the rel 
artificial products of the existing 
divisions and in so far abnormal and 
sirable. 

For this reason the study of t! 
methods of articulation can not be cor 
without a comparative study of scl 
which division into units is mi! 
that is, so-called unified schools in w 
children of different ages, from primar 
high school, are found together 
wherein there is no administrative br 
between junior and senior years in thie | 
schools. Only by such a comparat 
study can the elements, if any, t! 
artificial and conventional in the sc! 
where units are emphasized be detectec 
This statement does not contradict w! 
was said earlier about the problems « 
of distribution and the need of increas 
variety of courses and equipment in lig 
grades. For, in the first place, cities ' 
greatly in population and there n 
median range of size to which the unifi 
school is well adapted. In the second p! 





( 


rom the administrative side. 
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its of comparative inquiry would 
eht upon the methods of organiza- 
be adopted in the schools of towns 

large size that the unified system 
be literally adopted. For there is 


nm of limits, and edueators can 


either of two directions, toward 


poles—either to that of indepen- 
ts, or to the maximum possible of 
unification of the assembling of 
without carrying either principle 
This consideration 
the 


Mere con- 


vical extreme. 
me to be fundamental in 
oblem of articulation. 


of administration should not be 


ted to override it. 


recognized that adequate treatment 
the 
complementary character of thi 


undamental problem here 
rative and the moral psychological 


ment of individuals—must wait 

mmand of greater knowledge of the 

process of normal growth than any- 
Nevertheless, 


the latter is important, for it indi- 


Ww possesses. refer- 


the first place, the necessity of 


} 


study of personal growth as an 


nt factor in the problem of articula- 


And in 
md place, it serves a warning, a 
It cautions us against a too ready 

tion that the present institutional 
into separate units has necessary 


t value on account of correspond- 


pochs’’ of personal development. It 
us against attaching too great value, 


ve value, to matters of administrative 


~ 


nd inertia. 


cperiences 


A complete examination 
question of articulation can be at- 
] 


only when the experiences of class- 
eachers in immediate contact with 


are procured and utilized, as well as 


of administrators. This 


ment does not signify that principals 
superintendents in their reports do 
ake advantage 


of the experiences 
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gained in actual classroom work, much less 
that there is any antagonism between the 
point of view of classroom teachers and of 
administrators. It is, however, a reminder 
that specialized experience always creates 
a one-sided emphasis, in habits of thought 
as well as of outward action, and always 
There is 


reports ot 


needs to be checked. much evi 
the the 
tent to which conference and exchange of 


dence in various eX- 
reports and information already obtain as 


necessary methods of avoiding unduly 
sharp breaks in subject-matter and meth- 
What I 


pleading for is a more direct obtaining of 


ods and harmful repetitions. am 
data on the whole subject of continuity of 


development from classroom 
direct 


reports in the gathering and interpretation 


personal 
teachers, and a inclusion of such 
of material along with those of superin 
tendents and supervisors and principals. 
The findings of experimental and progres 
sive schools must also be included, not as 
models, but as providing data regarding 
processes of personal development under 
different conditions. 
Coneeding that we have not adequate 
knowledge of the course of mental develop- 
ment in individuals, I propose now to con- 
sider the bearing of what is available in 
this respect upon the general problem of 
with a statement 
that it 


ideal is 


articulation. I begin 


which hardly 


the 


can 


that 


is so general 
The 


achievements at any one period of growth 


arouse dissent. 
be the tools, the agencies and instrumen- 
talities, of further growth. 
is not one that refers simply to the transi- 
It is of con 


The statement 


tion from one unit to another. 


stant application. That is, whatever the 


pupils gain at any period, whether in skill 


or knowledge, should be promptly funded 
into something actively employed in gain- 
skill and knowledge.2 A new 


principle is 


ing new 


the almost 


2 This 


unanimous denial that there is a period of ‘‘imita- 


recognized in 
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level of intellectual achievement should 
mark off each successive month and week of 
school life, and not be thought of as oceur- 
ring only in the transition from one unit 
to another. The bearing of this principle 
upon the specific problems of articulation 
which the various reports of the commis- 
sion bring out may be postponed until 
another basie principle has been stated. 

The idea of ripening, maturing, is evi- 
dently fundamental in the question of in- 
dividual growth. Now what needs to be 
especially borne in mind with reference to 
maturing is that it is plural, that is, various 
powers and interests mature at very differ- 
ent rates. Maturing is a continuous proe- 
ess; the mature fruit may appear, as with 
fruits on a tree, only at some later stage, 
even if we assume, which it is probably 
wrong to do, that there is any such com- 
pletely matured fruit in the case of a 
human being as in a plant. But the nor- 
mal maturing as a process goes on all the 
time; if it does not there is something the 
matter with conditions. Arrest of growth 
and ineapacities to cope with subject- 
matter and inabilities to respond to meth- 
ods employed at a later period are all of 
them always signs of something wrong. 
They need to be studied as symptoms and 
be diagnosed with a view to constructive 
remedies. 

Since maturing is a continuous process 
and also a plural one, it is not a uniform 
four-abreast thing. One has only to ob- 
serve a baby to note how one ability ripens 
before another, the ability to fixate objects 
with the eye, to grasp, to sit up, to creep, 
to walk, to talk, ete., and how each opera- 
tion,’’ or receptivity, and one of application, or 
active initiation and use, on the part of those 
reporting in the second chapter of the general 
report. There is very general agreement that 
acquiring and applications of what is used as tools 
must go on hand in hand from the start and be 
continued all the way through, the difference being 


at most one of emphasis. 


tion as it matures is utilized as a 
bringing about some maturing of 
ability and adaptation. No par 
makes the mistake of overlook n 
plural nature of maturing. When w 
to schooling, however, I wonder j 
not too much of a tendency to assu 
equal, uniform, four-abreast matur 
if that does not underlie the cone pt 
‘fepochs’’ of growth which corr 
various units of the school system 
assumption is not made in a posit 

it is made in a negative way, tl! 
overlooking the specific needs and 
ties that are ripening, or that m 
during each year and month of se} 
[t is this neglect which is responsil 
the idea that each stage is merely 
tion for some later stage, particular 
the aim of the early years of the eler 
school is chiefly the purpose of 
social tools to be independently em; 
and enjoyed later on. 

I am always surprised and dist 
when I find persons who insist 
high school must not be dominated 
idea of college preparation ready to 
as a matter of course that the first 
three primary years must have 
main purpose the securing of 
tools’’ for later use, instead of be 
voted to gaining those experiences 
are appropriate to the powers that 


ripening at the time. I must express ! 


profound dissent from the position 


in the general introduction that sets uy 


dualism between the actual experienc 
children in the early years and the rev 
ments imposed and dictated by thi 
of later school years. 

At this point, the two principles 
down cease to be innocuous gener 


The way to get possession and comm 


a tool for later use is by having the exp 


ences proper to the immediate tim 
periences which awaken new needs 


Ail 





’ 
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nities and which, just because they 


i 


evements, matured developments, 


natural agencies or tools for late r 


Any theory which sets out by 
that this is possible so misstates the 
articulation that its ‘‘solution’’ 


to be de fective. Unless powers as 
to 


knowledge 


immediate use in 

new skill, 
shaped The 
is not one of early maturing for a 


It 


of earlier years, the problem 


en are 


put 


and tools 


for later use. real 


come in a later unit. 1S, 


+ 
( LO 


} 


side 
vering those particular needs, in- 
id capacities which are ripening, 
premature introduction 
and then of finding 


tempting a 
eing ol others; 

and application of them which 

Sf nsibly into the ripening of other 
From the side 
h 
subject- 


mplex tendencies. 
years, it is the same problem, wit 
of adjusting 
that the 


relatively ripened shall be used in 


d factor 
nd methods so powers 
ng new powers that are showing 
ves. Only in this way can the maxi- 
continuous growth be secured and 
rnal rather than mechanical articu- 
be secured. 
point and force of the two principles 
wn is found in their concrete appli- 
I propose, accordingly, to consider 
hases of isolation and waste, of non- 
tion, in their light. 
that 


school 


the first place, they suggest 
within the 

t be secured by limiting the problem 
The funda- 
takes 


of 


ble integration 
goes on in the school. 
of articulation 
the school to articulation 
s with the out-of-school experience 
It for this reason, of 
that the problem of curriculum is 
to 


problem us 


its 


pupils. is 


lamental : articulate successive 


ises of subject-matter with one another 


must be an articulation of the cur- 
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the bri 
experiences had at home, 
hood 


applies at the beginning and 


riculum with adening 
prineipl 
the way 


intelli 


and community. 


remember hearing an 
that 


assume 


through. I 
complain kinderga 
to 


came to them blanks, and treate« 


gent parent 


teachers seemed that 


if everything had to begin afres! 
things they 


boring children with 


already do and were familiar with, 


d 


This complaint was ma 


failing to utilize the capital they ha 


cit 


rear ly acquire d. 


over thirty years ago; doubtless cause fo 
But 


what is meant by the present point 


typileal 


it no longer exists it 
Ex 
tl 


lu 


specialized matters, 


} 


OCS 


cept for highly 


ripening of powers ¢ not on exe 


sively nor mainly in school. This fact gives 


great significance to matters contained in 
the various reports which at first sight are 
remote from the question of school articu 
lation; matters of health, nutrition, regu 
larity of attendance, home life, reading and 


4 


occupations out of school. economic status 
of parents and children, as well as the gen 
eral changing demands of a rapidly chang 
But to 


utilizing 


ing civilization. it extends the 


whole matter of in school the 


experiences gained in school. 
in the 
(one 


More specific points are involved 


application of the two principles of 
these is the principle of alternate concen 
tration and remission of work in special 
While 


taken place, there is still an undue 


lines. great improvements have 
ten- 
treat 
up the 


tend ft 


dency to uniformed four-abreast 
of 


program. 


a 
the subjects that 
Certain 


ment make 


studies 


school 0 
appear in every month and in every year 
There 


flexible experimentation in periods of in- 


of a school program. is need for 


tensive concentration upon such things as 


reading and number work in the elemen- 


tary grades, followed by periods of relaxa- 


tion in which achievements gained aré 
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capitalized in concentration upon other 


studies. The same principle applies to 
study 


be made for a time 


geography, nature and 


Each 


relative center with subordination of 


history, 
science. might 
the 
other factors. The effect would be to dis- 
close better than does the uniform method 
special aptitudes and weaknesses, and 
would, I think, greatly minimize the breaks 
that now come with change of pupils to a 
new year and new unit. 


Other difficulties in the present situation 


arise, I believe, from the isolation that 
comes from the confining of teachers to 
single years. The pupils are the only ones 
who come into direct contact with the 
whole process. Artificial breaks, sudden 
introduction of new demands and new 
methods of discipline, teaching of new 


kinds of subjects, duplications and need 
of review of subjects already supposedly 
mastered are the result. They are in large 
measure due, I think, to the isolation of the 
from too exclusive con- 
Articulation is 


teacher resulting 
finement to a single year. 
secured only as at each stage of the school 
system, pupils’ activities are directed in 
wholeness of 


reference to a continuing 


growth. One year is too short a span in 
which to the of growth. 


Much has been done, as appears from the 


survey process 
reports in exchange of records and data, 
and in joint committees to form the ecur- 
riculum; unified supervision helps. But 
these things do not cover the whole situa- 
There are administrative difficulties 
teachers from one 


tion. 
attending transfers of 
grade to another, or in having a teacher 
give instruction during the same year in 
more than one grade. But I do not believe 
that, without a greater use of these meth- 
ods, teachers can get that real appreciation 
of continuity of school movement which 
will enable them to secure articulation 
from within. 

One aspect of this matter involved the 


question of having younger children in 
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contact with more than one te; 


recognize the objections that are s 
pointed out in the section of cha; 
the report dealing with departn 


tion in the elementary grades. But 


objections have to be offset not on 
the point already made regarding | 


of intimate acquaintance on the part 


teacher with children at different st 
development, but against the evils 
conditioning of a child to the hal 
methods of a single person, and ag 
fact, frequently noted, of the fric 
arises when the pupils enter a unit 
departmental teaching does exist. 
not follow, because departmental 
can easily be overdone in the ear): 
that children may not profitably 
to more than one teacher even i 
It is a concrete questior 
Nor 
teaching should lx 
We need a 
Still less do 


grade. 


portioning. does it follow 
high 


departmentalized. 


schools 
‘*give’’ at both ends. 
low that departmentalized teaching 
schools should be confined to a tea: 
ing many sections of algebra or ¢ 
or physiography in only one yea: 
school. Genuine correlation or int 
and genuine continuity of articulat 
depend upon a teacher having m 

one topic and in teaching a subject | 
more than one year. As Ella Flage 
used to remind teachers many y‘ 

what often passes for departmenta 
is in reality only a subdivision 


such as obtains in a factory whe) 
worker is confined to making a part 


shoe, which part is then passed on 
next worker. 
A point 
reports is connected with the last tw 
tention is called to the difficulties 
from the fact that teachers in 
often specialize on some one phasi 
to the neglect of knowledge of th 
as a whole. 


frequently mentioned 








+» 


It would seem to follov 


\ 


‘ 





At 
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ers in training should have at least 


ugh course to familiarize them 
system in its entirety, with special 
to the place, in the whole, of that 
the system for which they are 
preparing. If this were a regu- 
lure, it is possible that the relue- 
teachers to change from one grade 
nit to another might give way to 

a broader experience. In con- 
with the training of teachers there 
ny problems relevant to the issue 


ation that it is possible to select 


ite schools of universities are in a 
sure training schools for teachers 
s and in an increasing degree in 
ols. Through instruction given 
colleges who go out to teach in 
ols there is, In any ease, a reaction 
school teaching. These condi- 
sunt in large measure for the gaps 
djustments frequently referred to 
ilation of senior high schools with 
and in general of high schools 


T allude, 


to the distinction often drawn 


er elementary grades. 


greater attention to development 
s on one side and to subject-matter 
m the other. I must content my- 
calling attention to the problem ; 
of the eauses of bad articulation 
te that does not take into account 
indirect, of the 


luenee, direct and 


future teachers in graduate 
universities. It is a phase of the 
stion of the isolation of normal 


trom colleges with the greater em- 
“one upon method and of the other 
hject-matter. Although the prob- 

as acute as it used to be, since 
s been reapproachment from both 
is still a factor not to be neglected. 
permits only of these few selected 
tions of some of the meanings con- 
n the two general principles when 
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they are applied. I conelude by recurring 


to the original statement of the problem: 


that of coordinating the administrative 


approach with the psychological 


moral ap 
proach through personal development. It 
makes a great difference how we take up 
the problem of articulation. If we acc pt 
too readily any existing distribution of 
units as even relatively fixed, 1 am skepti- 
eal of any solutions being found which do 
than eliminate some of the more 
striking cases of external friction. It is a 
trait of the 


what exists 


more 
human mind To 
that is, 
adventitious reasons that justify what is 


We should, it seems to me, 


natural 
‘*rationalize’’ to find 
found. view 
the problem of articulation as one of differ 
The metaphor of organic growth 
The 


physiological 


entiation. 
is helpful if not pressed too literally. 
problem of coordinated 


crowth is not one of coordinating bones, 


muscles, lungs and stomach, ete., together: 
not until mal-coordinations have 
tablished the 


There is gradual differentiation of differ 


bet h @€s- 
does latter problem arise. 
ent organs and functions, each cooperating 
with the others. 

Analogy fails with educational process of 
growth because the former takes place so 
largely intrinsically, requiring from with 
out only provision of normal conditions 
In edueation there is no such inherent in 
ternal development; direction by means of 
provision of suitable environment, both ot 
things and personal associations, is rela 
But the problem 
of such external guidance may still be con 


tively more important. 


ceived as one of bringing about differentia 
tion in a consecutive way. The meaning of 
this general statement can be only briefly 
illustrated. 
more a portion of the introduction of the 


For this purpose | Sf lect one 


commission which in its implications ap 
pears to diverge from the principle. I 
the forth 


between the earlier years and later with 


refer to contrast which is set 
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reference to docility of a passive type and 
personal independence and individualistic 
initiation in the latter, and the conelusions 
about legitimate separation of units drawn 


from the alleged fact. The statements 
seem to overlook several facts, such as that 
well known to parents, the facet called 
‘‘contrary suggestion’’ in very early years: 


school 


the 


years comes through activities, and also the 


the fact that development in 


adoption of the method of socialized activi- 
ties in the kindergarten. Receptivity and 
assertive activity are constant functions. 
What differs different 


growth is the exercise and the 


fields in which they are exercised. Because 


with stages of 


range of 


a child of six or seven can not assume the 
same active responsibilities that he can 
when he is eight or nine does not mean that 
some field for its exercise is not available 
at the earlier age nor that it is not an in- 
dispensable factor in normal development. 
The problem is to find the particular ripen- 
activities which operative. To 


ing are 


generalize wholesale from the regions in 
which the capacity does not exist, and infer 
from them that the willingness of children 
to accept what is put over on them ‘‘die- 
subject-matters at that 


period is to fail to prepare pupils for 


tates’’ certain 


greater independence in other fields later, 
and thus puts a premium upon excessive 
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of guidance and receptivity in res 
which they are not developed to th 
and thus redy 
abrupt and undesirable ‘‘individualisy 
The example is taken 
field, but it applies throughout. At 
stage the pupil, whether in elemen 
grades, junior high school or college, | 


of independence, 


from 


certain region of experience in which } 
relatively at home and has certain ter 

cies which are relatively mature. Att 
tion to these things as the agencies t 

connected with in securing new power 
and 
wider fields of experience gives the | 
different 
which will place the problem of articu! 
in its proper light. 

I can not conclude this expositi 


independent responsible  actior 


a continuous process of 


once too fragmentary and _ too 
without acknowledging my great indebt D 


1 


ness to the studies embodied in the 
of the commission. Much more im) 

than any personal indebtedness is ¢! 

dence afforded that the educators of 

country are alive to their responsi! 

In our American system of diffused 

trol, in the absence of any central dir 

body, our sole guarantee of constant it l 
provement is the method of cooperatir 
voluntary inquiry and mutual cor 


The report of the commission is a 1 


‘*individualism’’ later. The problem is one contribution to the accomplishment 
of constant differentiation of powers of task in a problem of fundamental sod 
independent action through prior utiliza- tance in the advancement of educat P 
tion of those which already exist. A nor- We all owe them thanks for the alertness W 
mal differentiation will create in pupils a and thoroughness with which the task has 
willingness to recognize later on their need been performed. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION’ | 

By Dr. FRANK W. BALLOU tiong 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. l’) 


FEpERAL aid to education may be either 
professional or financial or both. Federal 


1 Address given at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, February 25, 1929. 


aid to education is provided by the Depat 
ments of Agriculture, Interior and Labor, 
and by the Federal Board for Vocation@ 


Education. 








ul , 1929] 


et for diseussion federal aid to 
n as illustrated by the Bureau of 
n of the Department of the In- 
and the kind of federal aid 
by the Federal Board for Vocational 


pro- 


mu of Education. The U. S. Bu- 
Education serves public education 

eh the studies of education which it 
s from the 
ind cities, and through its investiga- 


year to year in several 


numerous educational problems. 
sults of the work of the bureau are 
buted to the nation as professional 
rmation. The bureau exercises no ad- 
strative or supervisory control over 
on throughout the nation. 
\s an example of the work of the U. 8S. 
. of Education, attention is called to 
provision in the appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for 1930, for a 
‘ of the organization, administration, 
and work of secondary schools at 
not to exceed $225,000. Of this 
nt, $50,000 is available for the first 
and it is expected that $100,000 will 
vailable for the second year and $75,000 
the third year of this study. 
[he total appropriations for the work of 
U. S. Bureau of Education, exclusive 
f education and medical relief of the na- 
es of Alaska and the reindeer industry, 
increased from $305,745 in 1920 to 
$346,960 in 1930. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
While the U. S. Bureau of Education is a 
iu in the Department of the Interior, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
is an independent establishment cre- 
| by an act of Congress and independent 
the executive departments of the na- 
il government. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
| expends federal money appropriated 
the national government on the basis of 
ilty-fifty subsidies; that is, a dollar of 
money from the federal treasury is dis- 
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tributed by the Federal Board for Voea- 
the local 


communities on the basis of a correspond- 


tional Edueation to states and 
ing dollar having been appropriated by the 
state for the same purpose. 

In contrast with the lack of authority of 
the Federal 


Education sets up 


the Bureau of Education, 
Board for Vocational 
standards in accordance with which federal 
money will be distributed to the states for 
vocational agriculture, vocational trade and 
industrial education, trade and industrial 
school edueation, 


part-time continuation 


vocational home economics education and 
vocational teacher training. 

federal 
money in the aid of vocational education, 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
tion is setting up standards of vocational 
for the states and the subdivi- 


By means of distribution of 


Eduea- 


education 


For example, of the $25,- 


sions thereof. 
715,760 expended for vocational education 
in 1928, only $6,821,451 was federal money. 
The balance of the total divided as 
follows: $7,028,986 was state money and 
$11,865,321 was far, 


therefore, as the Federal Board for Voea- 


was 


local money. In so 
tional Education determines the standards 
of vocational education as a basis for the 
allowance of federal aid, in just so far is 
the Federal Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion controlling not only the education pro- 
vided by the $6,800,000 of federal money, 
but also the education provided by the 
much larger sum of nearly $19,000,000 of 
state and local money. In other words, by 
means of the distribution of what was sup- 
posed to be a fifty-fifty subsidy from the 
federal government, the deter- 
mining, to some extent at least, the voca- 


board is 


tional education purchased by an expendi- 
ture of nearly $26,000,000. 

Attention is further invited to the fact 
that many states are appropriating for 
vocational education a sum far in excess 
of the amount originally contemplated in 
the establishment of the fifty-fifty subsidy 
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plan. While the establishment of the Neither is this the appropriat 
Federal Board for Voeational Edueation for discussing the comparative n 
and the plan for fifty-fifty subsidies in independent establishment such 


1928 was for the purpose of encouraging eral board and an executive d 


the states and the local communities to of the government as proper ag 
develop opportunities for vocational educa- the administration of federal f 
tion, the question may be seriously con- other principle involved in the qu 
sidered whether many of the states are in federal subsidies is indicated in t 
need of encouragement at this time, or img statement of Ex-President | 


whether they are not looking upon the ap- which superintendents of the nat 


propriation from the federal treasury for do well to ponder: 
vocational education primarily as a means There are always those who are w 
of being relieved of what might be con- wowed cunt Anerge one _ 
; affairs to some national authority in « 
sidered their proper financial responsibility 4 payment of money out of the feder 
for their local educational program. Whenever they find that some abuse i1 
Time does not permit of a discussion of borhood needs correction, instead 
the apparent undesirability of continuing waged ret a ee est 
i on from Washington to discharge th« 
the separation of so-called vocational edu- thom. regardless of the fact that 


cation from other kinds of education. supervision they are bartering away 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEW UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA As a result of the report of the 

A BULLETIN of the Bureau of Edueation several universities were established 
states that India has made more important and The University of Dacea (Be 
far-reaching changes in the realm of higher founded in 1921 to create a new ty) 
edueation since 1920 than any other country. ing. It was the residential universit 
The Governor-General of India, some ten years as opposed to the then affiliating ty 
ago, appointed a commission to make a thorough to meet the desire of Mussulmans 
inquiry into the affairs of the University of Bengal to stimulate educational progr 
Caleutta and its affiliated colleges and to reeom- community. It was to relieve the cor 
mend any changes of constitution, administra- the University of Caleutta. Special 
tion and edueational policy which it deemed given to Islamic studies, but the w 
desirable. The thirteen-volume report rendered open to all students without distinct 
in 1919 constitutes a most valuable résumé of sex, creed or class. 
the conditions of education throughout all The University of Rangoon, found 
India, and indicates the lines of progress which _ ber, 1920, includes University Colle 
it must take in the future. son College. The grounds compris 

The commission was confronted by two very of about 458 acres of fine ground 
difficult problems—the medium of instruction, skirts of Rangoon. Both colleges ha 
and the education of women. For the former, new departments in biology, education, 
the general aim is that the educated classes of and university extension. Both hav 
India shall be bilingual; and for the latter, the courses in forestry, engineering, geog? 
development of an enlightened publie opinion — geology. 
that will recognize the supreme importance of The University of Delhi became 
the rapid development of women’s education, 1922, a teaching and residential 
and will be ready to spend time, thought and formed from three constituent colleges ! 
money in bringing it about. affiliated with the University of th 
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im University in 1920, the Uni which from 400 to 
ahabad, in 1922, and the Nagpur n the mezzanine 
tablished in 1923, all became resi offices and seven large sa 
institutions, omen students. The upper 
ty Was established by Act VII rooms, some with two beds, th 
powering it to affiliate colleges in the of 120 beds. Ther 


inces, and to supplement the ln each of these floors. 


affiliated colleges by instituting nfirmarv, the rest room, t 
ts at selected centers. Women who races where tea is served and a sola 


d on private study are eligible for club will accommodate a_ hundred 


i 
} 


| other academic distinctions. boarders, while many other students 
hra University at Bezwada was created to belong to the club and profit by 
1926. The university area consists tages offered them: study halls, ree: 
iets, and the colleges within these dis rest rooms and medical care. The representa 
previously affiliated with Madras tive of the minister inspected carefully all fe: 
but are now affiliated with the new tures of the institution, whereupon 
The purposes ot the university are, lated the organizers on the succes 
- things, to promote the development dertaking. Madame Whitney-Hoff thank 
ly of Telugu, Kanarese, Urdu and French government for its support of 


their use as media of instruction and prise, also the many individuals who 


to maintain colleges and hostels; their aid, and closed her speech with a eulogy o 


equip, and maintain laboratories and “those persons who devote thei 


ind to provide funds for the main- the service of humanity.” 


publication bureau, an employment 
THE INTER-AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION 


INVITATIONS have been dispatched by Uel W. 


dents’ unions and university exten 
Every student must reside in a 
inder such conditions as may be pre 
Lamkin, president of the National Education 
Association, to the Ministers of Education ot 
PARIS CLUB FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 20 Latin-American countries requesting their 
Foyer international des étudiantes” was participation in an informal conference to 
recently at ceremonies presided over held at Atlanta, Ga., in connection with th 
lier, director of higher instruction. sixty-seventh annual convention of the National 
rnal of the Medical Association re- Education Association. At this meeting it is 
Madame Whitney-Hoff, who donated proposed to organize an Inter-American Feder 
is accompanied by Mlle. Watson, di- ation of Education Associations as a practica 
the club. The building is located at and dependable channel for the development ot 
evard St. Michel, diagonally opposite an all-American understanding. 
lu Luxembourg. A large hall or The Washington correspondent of The Chris 


aul 


orated with green marble, leads to the tian Science Monitor reports that, in advancing 


room, Which is contiguous to the din- their plan, American educational leaders believe 
The various installations or arrange- that through the cultural interrelation that 
the club are conceived in a manner to’ would result if their ideas were realized, a sound 
maximum of comfort without making foundation would be laid for a permanent and 
ep too expensive. In the subbasement lasting understanding between the nations of 
asement, both of large dimensions, are the American continents. By contacts and « 
the heating apparatus, the coal bins, operation between the educators of the Amer 
formers, the incinerators, the general ican republics, they believe a means can be 
s, a model kitchen and the hydro- found to work out practically the good-will pol 
tic equipment. On the main floor, next icy that President Hoover promulgated when h« 
sembly room, is a large cafeteria, in undertook his Latin-American tour. The move 
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ment has been under way for some time and 
much work in pressing its realization has been 
accomplished under the direction of Dr. Glen 
Levin Swiggett, organizer of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. 

The Atlanta meeting, an informal gathering, 


will enable personal exchanges between the edu- 


cational representatives of the various govern- 
ments and at the same time allow them the op- 


portunity of observing the work of the National 


convention. The real 
organization conference of the federation is 
planned for 1930, to be held in a Latin-Amer- 
ican capital still to be selected. 

Invitations have been sent by President Lam- 
kin to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Republie, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
Cuba has already offi- 
being repre- 


Edueation Association 


Dominican 


Uruguay and Venezuela. 
cially signified its intention of 
sented. Before sending the invitations, Presi- 
dent Lamkin was assured by representatives of 
a number of the countries, through Dr. Swig- 
gett, that the various nations would look with 
favor on holding the preliminary conference in 
the United States, with the first formal meeting 
later on in one of the southern countries. 
Cooperating with Dr. Swiggett in advancing 
the conference idea are Moises Saenz, of Mex- 
ico, brother of Aaron Saenz, a Mexican eabinet 
officer; Ramiro Guerra, Cuba; Mario de Breto, 
Brazil, and Ernesto Nelson, Argentina, ail edu- 


eational leaders in their countries. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES AMONG 
CHILDREN 

PRACTICAL measures for preventing outbreaks 
of communicable diseases in schools concern both 
parents and teachers and affect the welfare of 
the children. For this reason afl concerned 
should understand these measures and the basis 
on which they have developed. 

Dr. Harold B. Wood reviews in Hygeia for 
April some of the most important modern meth- 
ods for preventing the spread of diseases among 
school children. 

Teachers and parents must report all cases 
of contagious disease to the health authorities. 
Only by rapid work can these outbreaks be sup- 


pressed. The health officers must know of them 
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immediately in order that they may kr 


schools are involved, may hunt up and 

the spreaders and determine what mea 
should be applied to help the community 
whole. . 

Schools are frequently closed during ap , 
demic, but health officials have conclud 
the usual effect of closing the schools j 
seminate the infection. Better results 
tained by keeping the children under ints 
observation with individual examinati 
early symptoms of the disease. 

Fumigation is an outworn process, Dr. Vj 
emphasizes. It was advocated in the 
fore it was known that contagious diseases 
caused by germs. Only objects that hay. 
recently infected can spread disease. P 
drinking cups and towels are therefore d 
ous. But the destruction of school books 
other valuable property that have been h 
by children with contagious diseases wi 
accomplish anything. They should be lai 
till the end of the quarantine period and ther 
returned to the child. To rely on spri 
a disinfectant on the floor or burning so: 
stance in the sehoolroom and neglect exai 
tion of the children is dangerous. 

It is cheaper and easier to immunize ch 
before disease breaks out. That is their 
protection. They can be definitely immunized 
against smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria 
with less satisfaction against measles, sca! 
cough. Immunization 


fever and whooping 


should be regarded as a preventive, however 
and not a means of checking an establish 
outbreak. 

Dr. Wood points out that the commu: 
promotes successful annual campaigns t 
the children, ineluding those of preschoo! 
completely protected by immunization aga 
diphtheria and smallpox and also against sear'e! 
fever and typhoid, will be accomplishing 
standing benefit in safeguarding the lives 


little ones. 


GREENWICH HOUSE AND COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
THE trustees of Columbia University 
proved a proposal of the Board of Managers 
Greenwich House to be affiliated with the 


versity’s social, educational and research 
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nent, which leaves the community 
dent financially and in manage- 
al step in a long informal asso- 


+ 


tween the two. It is said to offer sta- 
Greenwich House and also provide the 
with a practical opportunity for par- 


in a broad and diverse field of social 


involves appointment by the univer- 
ir representatives to the Greenwich 


ird ol 


managers. It provides for the 
mn of the property and funds of the Co- 
Social Settlement Society of the City 
York——the 


at any time in 


legal name of Greenwich 
the future, through 
ts of the population or changed social 
the center should outlive its useful- 

ts present form. 
ch House conducts a Health Center, 
baby and preschool clinies, a Music 
$4 Barrow Street, workshops at 16 
Street, where boys are taught by the ap- 
eship method the techniques of wood- 
stoneeutting, drawing and modeling; 
department, a recreation center for 
ithletics, plays and dances, and domestic 

aining for girls. 
neorporators of the society were Felix 
R. Fulton Cutting, Eugene A. Philbin, 
C. Potter, Jacob Riis, Carl Schurz and 
Mrs. Simkho- 
who is the director of the house and the 


Kingsbury Simkhovitch. 


Professor Vladimir Simkhovitch, of Co- 


University, says: 


ise is a general information center for 
ghborhood and its personal service is funda 
all its activities. 
» settlement movement began under the aegis 
versity, with the purpose of sharing the 
available for one group with the unprivi- 
Since that time vast economic changes have 
ce. To-day in America we are broaden- 
neeption of education to meet social 
The growing emphasis on both child 
lult education makes it especially ap 
to bring together in cooperative efforts 
centers of different types. 


THE TROJAN AIR COLLEGE 
RES on art appreciation, psychology, 
es, business law, real estate, journalism, 


$1] 


foreign trade, political institutions, chemistry 


and commercial aviation are being broadcast 


from the Radio-Correspondence Edueation Divi 
sion of the University of Southern California, 
KEJK March 


Trojan Air College officially opened. 


beginning on 18, when the 


courses ior 


Supplementing correspondence 


which college credit is granted, the University 


of Southern California has extended its edu 


cational service to an indefinite area 
augurating the most modern method of 
ing, by means of radio. 

Courses which grant credit 


scheduled for KEJK broadcast follows: 


Monday: 
4:00 P. M., Semitic and Orient: 
4:30 P. M., Secondary Education 
5:00 P. M., Management of Secondary Sc! 
and Classroom Methods 
Tuesday : 
4:00 P. M., Contemporary Political Instituti 
of South 
4:30 P. M., Journalism 
School Publications 
5:00 P. M., School 


tration 


America 


Supervision 
| 


Organization ar 


Wednesday : 
11:00 A. M., Short Story Writing 
4:00 P. M., Modern European Literature 
4:30 P. M., Public the Unite 
States 


5:00 P. M., Fundamentals of Economics 


Education in 


Thursday: 
4:00 P. M., Constitutional History 
4:30 P. M., Psychology and the Professions 
5:00 P. M., Growth Development of 
Child 


9:30 P. M., Business Law 


and the 


:30 P. M., Commercial Aviation 


While these lectures are of interest to the 
general public, reference will be made to corre- 
spondence work in the form of mimeographed 
outlines in the hands of those interested in um 
versity credit. 


In addition, college lectures not granting 


college credit began on the 18th instant over 
KEJK, ineluding foreign trade, business En 
glish, and a dramatic review listed as “Broad- 
way Successes and Failures,” Friday mornings 


at 11:00 A. M. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CONFER- 
ENCE AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tue fifth annual high-school econter- 
ence was held at New York University on March 
22 and March 23, auspices of the 
school of education of the university according 


Philip W. L. Cox, 


professor of secondary education, chairman olf 


junior 
under the 


to a report made by Dr. 
the Junior High School Conference Committee 
for 1929. 

At this 
state Departments of Edueation of New York, 


conference representatives of the 


Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 


city and village school organizations of the 


the department of 


School otf 


metropolitan area and of 


school education of the 
New York University, discussed 


a practical nature relating to the 


secondary 
Edueation of 
problems ol 
operation and the improvement ol the opera- 
high 


the conference were held 


tion of the school system. 
All the sessions ol 


School of 


Junior 


Commerce, Accounts and 


Washington 


in the 
Finance building at the Square 
Center of the university. 

At the general session at 8 o'clock on March 
which Dean John W. Withers, of the 
School of Education presided, Miss Margaret 
M. Alltueker, assistant director of the research 
National Associa- 


the delegates on 


22, at 


Edueation 
“Articulation 


division otf the 
tion, addressed 
Problems of the Junior High School.” 
K. Van Denburg, of the Board of Examiners of 
the Board of Education, of the City of New 
York, spoke on “Some Definite Convictions re- 


Joseph 


rarding Articulation.” 
Benjamin Veit, district 
charge of junior high schools, of the New York 


superintendent in 


City Board of Edueation, presided at the gen- 
eral session on Saturday morning. 

George Wheeler, associate superintendent of 
schools of Philadelphia, addressed the confer- 
ence on “The Junior High School as influenced 
by Other Administrative Units.” 
Philip W. L. Cox, chairman of the Conference 
and professor of secondary education at New 
York University, spoke on “A Way Out.” 

At the Friday evening general session the 
orchestra of Junior High School No. 61 of the 
music. 


Professor 


Borough of the Bronx furnished the 
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The student orchestra from the Bayo 


Junior High School rendered the n 


gram at the session on Saturday mor 


Round table discussions of the 


sented at both general sessions of the « 


followed the formal programs both 


evening and on Saturday morning. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCI) 
AT BOWDOIN COLLEG! 


and thi 


To give both student body 
large an opportunity to view the art 
ural sciences in their relationship 
day affairs, Bowdoin College has an 
Institute of Social 
April 29 to May 11. 

This is the fourth project of th 


Seiences to be 


the college has sponsored, and is expe 
ceed in scope its forerunners, its list 
ers being drawn from leaders in fiel: 
ical science, economies, sociology 
who will emphasize the place of px 
social institutions in present-day soci 
The program falls into four groups 
day international relations, political, 
economic; internal economic problet 
ing recent trends in business, labo 
and the problems of the consumer; 
tional and legal questions, particu 
influence upon the American Constitut 
the present status of the civil and « 


law; social problems, including 
crime and civil liberties. 

As it stands at present, the list of 
will address the institute include: 
Shotwell, director of the division of ¢ 
and history, Carnegie Endowment fo 
tional Peace; T. R. Powell, profess 
Harvard Law School; H. Parker Will 
in-chief of the New York Journal of ( 
Whiting Williams, 
Stuart Chase, writer and economist; C 
Little, president of the University of M 


resigned; Miss Sarah Wambaugh, r 


author and « 


viser to the Peruvian government for t! 
Arica plebiscite; Roscoe Pound, dea 
vard Law School; George W. Kirchwe) 
and eriminologist, and Arthur Garfie! 
lawyer, active in many cases invol\ 
liberties. 
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; 
( 


legree of doctor of literature will be con- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


G. JAMES, dean of the college o 
sciences and dean of the graduat: 
University of Nebraska, has been 


University of South 


s S. Hower, for twenty-six year 
the Case School of Applied Science, 
his resignation to take effect 

be succeeded by Dr. William 
n, of New York City, director 
tion tor the Society tor the Promo 


neering Education 


llation of Colonel Frank Parke: 
as recently elected president ol 


Schenectady, N. , a will take 


WoopBuRN CHASE, president of 
rsity of North Carolina, is reported 
ined an invitation to become head ot 
Science Research Council, which has 


rs in New York City. 


A. SHERMAN, dean and chairman ot 
ment of English at the University of 
who is now in his forty-seventh yea 
service, has been granted sabbatical 
the close of the present school year 
ptember 1, 1930, when he will retire. 
in is now eighty-one years old. I 
¢ his resignation, to become effective at 
of his sabbatical leave, the regents 
create him an emeritus dean and pro 


English, effective on September 1, 


ssor Frep W. Taywor, of the economics 

ent of the University of Michigan, has 

professor emeritus after a teaching ser- 
fty years, thirty-seven of which were 

niversity of Michigan. 

ENT Emeritus WILLIAM FAIRFIEL 
of Boston University, celebrated his 

xth birthday on March 13. 


yy the University of Edinburgh at its 
convocation on Dr. Harold William 


son, of the New York State College for 


ACCORDING to press despatches 
Meyer, since 1900 protessor ot 
psychology, and Dr. Harmon O. DeGrafi 
been summarily dismissed from 
the University of Missouri, own 
to having assisted students in 
sociology to prepare and distributs 
students a questionnaire on 

Dr. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE and 
A. MeCall, professors of education 
College, Columbia University, have 
sence for the coming academic ye: 
visiting professors are Dr. Ellwox 
ley, dean of the school of edueati 
ford University; Dr. Henry Suzza 
president of the University of Washington, ;: 
Ernest Horn, professor ol edu 
University of Iowa and director of 


sity elementary school. 


Dr. PercivaL Rk. Coie, of the University of 
Sydney, Australia, who is lecturing on compara 
tive education, has been appointed (arneri 


visiting professor of international relations at 
the University of Hawaii. Dr. Cole will 
from Honolulu to Seattle in June 

ture engagement at the University of Wa 
ington and will then return to the summer sé 


sion at the University of Hawaii, beginning on 


July 2. 


THE University of Chicago has announced the 
following foreign professors as members of the 
faculty for the coming summer quarter: P. W. 
Bryan, lecturer on geography, University Col 
lege, Leicester, England; Karl Biihler, professor 
ot psychology, University of Vienna; Baker 
Fairley, professor of German, University Col 
lege, University of Toronto; George Bagshawe 
Harrison, lecturer, King’s College, University of 
London (Frederic Ives Carpenter visiting pro 
fessor of English); Werner Heisenberg, pro 
fessor of theoretical physics, University of 


; 


Leipzig; Theodore H. Robinson, professor of 


Old Testament, University College, Cardiff, 


Wales; Garnett Gladwin Sedgewick, head of 
the department of English, University of 
British Columbia; Charles Edward Spearman, 


professor of psychology, University of London, 















4 


and George Struve, professor of astronomy, 
University of Berlin. 

Tue following appointments are announced 
at Tufts College: Professor George S. Miller 
was advanced to a full professorship of history 
and government; Professor Kirtley F. Mather, 
of Harvard University, was appointed exchange 
professor in geology; Albert H. Imlah was made 
assistant professor in history; Laurence W. 
Chidester, assistant in the department of music; 
Albert E. Irving, graduate teaching fellow of 
history, repiacing R. F. F. Tyner, and Robert 
L. Nichols, instructor in reology. 

Francis T. Spautpine has been appointed 
associate professor of education in the graduate 
school of education of Harvard University. He 


has been an assistant professor since 1926. 


Dr. Luoyp M. SwHort, at present associate 
professor of political science and publie law in 
the University of Missouri, has been made as- 
sistant dean of the graduate school and pro- 
fessor of political science and public law. Dr. 
Frank Fletcher Stephens, at present assistant 
dean of the faculty of arts and science and pro- 
fessor of American history, has been made dean 
of underclassmen in the college of arts and sci- 
ence and professor of American history. 

PauL J. Weaver, who has been professor and 
director of music at the University of North 
Carolina since 1919, has been elected professor 
of music in the college of arts and sciences of 
Cornell University. He will take charge of in- 
struction in the theory and history of music and 
organize choral singing. 

Proressor CArL N. ScHMALzZ and Professor 
Robert L. Masson, of the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of Michigan, have 
resigned to accept similar positions at Harvard 
University. 

Proressor N. A. Benetson, of the depart- 
ment of geology and geography of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, was elected president of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers at its 
recent annual meeting. 

THEODORE WESLEY Kocu, librarian of North- 
western University, is one of the two Americans 
who have been selected as sectional heads for the 
first International Library and Bibliographical 


u 
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Congress, to be held in Rome and V,; 
June. 

At the meeting of the executive committe 
the Association of American Colleges 
the office of the executive secretary 
York City on Mareh 8, Mr. Archie M | 
assistant director of the Institute of | 
tional Education, was elected associate s¢ 
of the association. Mr. Palmer will ent: 
his work on August 1, and will be 
more particularly with the “Research D 
ment,” the need for which was set fort! 
executive secretary in his annual report at | 
tanooga. 

Dr. JosepH Mayer, head of the depart 
of economics and sociology at Tufts ( 
has been granted leave of absence during 
next college year. 

Dr. Ropert E. Park, professor of so: 
at the University of Chicago, has leave of 
sence to attend the Social Science Conft 
in Batavia, and will spend the balance of 
year in the Orient. 

Sipney I. Snow, of the Philadelphia /’u! 
Ledger, will take over spring quarter classes at 
the University of Washington in news writing 
newspaper administration and specializ« 
porting. 

Courses in Latin-American history, 
and diplomatic relations are to be offered du 
the summer quarter of the University ot 
ginia by Victor A. Belaunde, formerly o! 
University of Lima, Peru, now professor « 
tory in the University of Miami, Florida. 


AN administrative board of religious 
social work has been named by Columbia 
versity to serve for three years from Jul) 
Its chairman is Chaplain Raymond C. kt 
Other members are: Dean Frederick J 
Woodbridge, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Dea 
William F. Russell, Professor Wilhelm 
Braun, Professor William E. Weld and Pr 
fessor Herbert W. Schneider. 


Dr. Oscar M. Vooruess, of New York, 
tional secretary of the United Chapters of P 
Reta Kappa, presided at the installatior 
Epsilon of California Chapter of the nat 


honorary scholastic society at the Universit 
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California on March 14. Dr. Henry 
_of the Carnegie Foundation, was the 
al speaker. 
innual dinner of the Alumni Association 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
ce in Cleveland on February 27, in con 
with the meeting of the Department of 
ntendence. Dean Holmes presented at 
ner the new plan of instruction recently 

d by the faculty of education, emphasiz 
requirement of two years of study for 
ree of master of education. The follow- 

rs were elected for 1929: President, 
is C. MeCracken, dean of the college of 

Ohio University, Athens; first vice 

Frank A. Scott, superintendent ot 
Belmont, Mass.; second vice-president, 

\. Merrill, assistant dean of Radcliffe Col- 
The seeretary-treasurer of the associa- 


is Henry L. Gerry, Teachers College of the 


Boston. 


ressor T. N. Carver, David A. Welis 


ssor of political economy and chairman of 


epartment of history, government and eco- 


at Harvard University, will deliver a 


es of lectures on sociology at the University 


ois from April 8 to 12. 


sui Nasu, of the University of Tokio, 


Corado Gini, of the Royal Statistical In- 


+, 


titute, Rome, will be the principal speakers at 
sixth summer institute conducted at the Uni- 


of Chicago under the Norman Wait 
Foundation. Organized for the purpose 


“promoting a better understanding on the 


ol 


American citizens of other peoples of 
rid,” the institute has sponsored lectures 


round-table discussions on pressing inter- 


tional problems during the first term of the 


five 


r quarter at the university for the past 


years. This year’s institute is announced 
* June 17-28, with “Population and Migra- 


as the central theme. 


Mark Svuuuivan, the journalist and author, 


+ 


he Bromley lectures at Yale University 


March 26 and 27 on “Journalism and 
Historian.” The Bromley lectureship was 
nded in 1900 in memory of Isaac H. Brom- 


I 


rial 


A., Yale 1853, for many years an edi- 
writer on the New York Tribune. 


FRIENDS, colleagues and former pupils of 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, of Harvard 
University, teacher, historian, diplomat and 
former director of the Harvard College Library, 
have planned to collect $6,500, most of which 
has already been subscribed, to erect a memorial 
tablet in his honor. The memorial, in the form 
of a bas relief of Professor Coolidge, will be 
erected in the passageway of the Widener Li 


brary leading to his former office. 


THERE was unveiled on March 
brary of the International Labor Offix 
a bronze bust of Robert Owen, the pioneer of 
international social progress, 
ternational Labor Office by the people « 
native country, Wales. The presentation was 
made by Mr. David Davies, M.P., at the head 
of a delegation representing the Welsh League 
of Nations Union. 


WituraAM Carey PoLanp, professor emeritus 
in art at Brown University, died on March 19 


at the age of eighty-three years. 


THE death is announced on March 22 at the 
age of ninety-two years of Miss Helen L. 
Mellen, who was librarian at Tufts College for 


a period of twenty-seven years. 


ProressoR Hersert VauGHAN Apsporrt, for 
more than twenty years a member of the Smith 
College faculty, a son of the late Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, former editor of The Outlook, died on 
March 25 at the age of sixty-four years. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Frank Com 


stock, head of the department ol descriptive 


geometry and drawing and dean of freshmen 
at the Case School of Applied Science, on 
March 7 at the age of seventy-four years 


Miss Sara MICHEL, one of those who intro- 
duced the Froebel educational system into the 
United States, and who devoted half a century 
to kindergarten teaching, died on March 18. 
For ten years Miss Michel taught in the kinder 
garten of Dr. Felix Adler’s Workingman’s 
Sehool. Then, after seventeen years on the east 
side with the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, she established her own Froebel kinder 
garten. 


Mrs. ANNA BowMAN BLAKE Dopp, widow of 
Edward William Dodd and an authority on 
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French history, has bequeathed the residue of | standing service in the cause of musi: 


her $ 


ot Arts and Letters, which also receives many and will be offered for a period ot 


00,000 estate to the American Academy dividual or group. It is of the valu 


) 


art objects, including a portrait of herself, done The scope of the award is internation 
black : ite Sargent. Mrs. D - oa . ; 
in black and white by urgent Irs. Dodd ones teition foo at Macnee Collen 


creates two prize funds, one, amounting to $30,- 
I , ‘ raised from three hundred and forty 


000, to be set apart from the residuary estate eli elas iceRitiaaiile. wl 
eC olars. N i é OUSLY th 


for annual or biennial prizes for the best books ; ae ' 
I cision to raise the tuition fee, the trust 


or essays on travel by Americans. The other is 


; ; 7 ; established additional scholarships to 
a $10,000 trust fund, out of which $1,000 is to 


dents of marked ability coming from 


be awarded each year to the most efficient and ay ‘ 
: of limited income. 


diligent stenographer in the employ of the 


Farmers Loan and Trust Company for a three Tue first number of The Journal 


months’ vacation in Europe. History, a new quarterly intended to « 


as , ; — range of European history and its ex 
[ne New York State Publishers Association, I . 


: gos from the Renaissance to the close of th: 
Post-Standard Building, Syracuse, N. Y., co- 


War, has been issued by the University 
operating with the school of journalism of the , 
eago Press. Established at the requ 


University of Missouri, has issued an appeal, 


; : American Historical Association, this 
signed by J. D. Barnum, Frank Gannett and 


7 becomes the fifteenth in the series of 
Victor Ridder, asking for support of a school nee , ;, 
ae ., : ' “7 periodicals being published currently by 
of journalism in connection with Yenching Uni- a” 
versity at Peking, China. The creation of the 
fund, to which $36,500 has already been con- 


versity. Articles dealing with intellect 
tory and the history of the arts and scie1 
; ; : : ; ; come within the scope of the publication, 
tributed, is urged by Vernon Nash and is said : OF : I 
. as the more familiar political, religiou 
to be sponsored by publishers throughout the 


United State nomie and social aspects of history. “H 
“1 Oli 2s. . 


revisions,” showing how traditional vir 
Mrs. Anniz Kitpurn Kitmer, mother of the  peen modified by historical research, wil! 

poet, Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in France, jeaging feature. The Journal will also 

has presented a scholarship fund to be known  goeyments of importance not easily 

‘ . ye) ¢ rr Y is “170 ? : . » ° . 

as the Joyce Kilmer English prize to Rutgers ang will have departments for bibliogr 


Ironar:s ry Se , lew 2» owiek -: ° . ° . . 
Preparatory School of New Brunswick, N. J. surveys and reviews of historical publi 
The prize of $500 wi > awarded : ally 7 . > 

The prize of $500 will be awarded annually top, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, professor of 


the best writer of English poetry or prose. history at the university, is the managing 


Atrrep I. pu Pont, who a few months ago and Louis R. Gottschalk, associate prof: 
offered to finance the building of a publie school _ history, is assistant editor. Other mem) 
in Brandywine Springs, Delaware, to the extent the board of editors include representati\ 
of $100,000, has added $50,000 to the gift so as Western Reserve University, Columbia, ‘ 
to have a larger school. This school will replace fornia, Wisconsin, Harvard, Texas, Mia 
four smaller ones. Henry J. Krebs, of New- Cornell. 
port, Delaware, manufacturer, who recently THE House of Representatives and the Se: 
built a $150,000 school and presented it to the passed as a part of the appropriation b 
people of that town, has made an additional gift following provision: For all expenses, ineludit 
of five acres of land to the school grounds, mak- personal services in the District of Columbia 
ing in all thirteen acres. elsewhere, purchase and rental of equipmen' 
One hundred and fifty members of the ad- purehase of supplies, traveling expenses, prmn' 
visory body of the Schubert Centennial Com-_ ing and all other incidental expenses not inc! 
mittee have voted to reorganize as the Council in the foregoing, to enable the Secretary 
of the Columbia Award for the Advancement of Interior, through the Bureau of Educatio! 
Music. Otto H. Kahn, of New York City, is to a total cost of not to exceed $225,000, to ! 
be chairman. The award is offered for out- a study of the organization, administrat 
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nd work of secondary schools and of 
ilation with elementary and higher 
$50,000: Provided, That specialists 
ts for temporary service in this in 
m may be employed at rates to be fixed 
Secretary of the Interior to correspond 
established by the Classification Act ot 

mended, and without reference to the 
rvicee Act of January 16, 1883. The 


expenditure which is contemplated in 
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this action is the use of $50,000 during the 


year 1929-30, $100,000 during the year 1930-31, 
1931-32. The 


appropriation 


and $75,000 during the year 


initiative in recommending this 
was taken by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools The other 
regional accrediting associations, the American 
Council on Education and the National Educa 
tion Association at its Minneapolis meeting in 


dorsed the request. 


DISCUSSION 


RTHER COMMENT ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE VALUES 


me ago, apropos of an article of mine 
A. Kirk- 


presented some extremely interesting 


snp Society, Professor E. 


foreign language instruction, written 
standpoint of the psychologist, which 
the careful attention of language 
rized briefly, the issues raised by Pro 
rkpatrick are: (1) the extent to which 
ibjectives listed by me can be realized; 
extent to which mastery in any on 
foreign language learning can be im 
n the schools; (3) the amount of “carry 
om one language process to other lan 
processes; (4) the validity of our present 
ment of language courses. 
irpose in mentioning the first ten objec 
rmulated by the Committee on Modern 
Study 
trick will reeollect, simply to emphasize 
that the ability to read the foreign 


Language was, as Professor 


e with ease and enjoyment is still the 
im of modern language teaching despite 
ons to the contrary created by some of 
cational experts. 

vhat extent “those who study languages 
or all of the ten possible benefits from 
re study” it is probably impossible to 
with mathematical precision in all eases, 


non-faectual objectives, such as appreciation 


of foreign literature and understanding of the 
ideals of foreign nations, do not lend themselves 
readily to statistical accounting. In the case of 
the ability to read and to write several statisti 
cal appraisals have been made. My own belief, 
based on years of observation, is that all stu 
dents profit appreciably in all the ten lines 
indicated, the exact degree of profit depending 
on the personal, environmental and instructional 
factors that are responsible for differences of 
progress in every subject. 


That 
impractical when they try 


“are attempting the 
the 


a two or three vear 


language teachers 
to give all ten 
possible benefits at once in 
course,” most language teachers will, I imagine, 
deny. They do not consider it impractical to 
try to ineuleate ideas about foreign civilizations, 
literature and art, to dwell on habits of correct 
articulation, to encourage improvement in En 
glish, and the like. 
fare is not the only criterion by 


The effort itself is as 


How well or how badly they 
which their 
efforts are to be judged. 


important as the results so long as language 


maintains a respectable cultural 
differs the 


mechanics of typewriting, shorthand or auto 


instruction 


status and trom teaching of the 


mobile driving. 

Whether or not mastery in any line of foreign 
language work can be achieved in the schools is 
hardly a fair question to raise. The only kind 
of mastery that can be obtained in the schools 
more 


in any subject consisting of something 


than mechanical or manual operations is a par 
That sort of mastery 


‘‘Further Revaluation of Language Studies 

ScHOOL AND Socrery, June 26, 1926. 
rticle unfortunately escaped my attention 
recently. 


tial and relative mastery. 
is gained as effectively in the foreign languages 
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as the mastery of mathematics, history, econom- 
ics, ete., given in the same length of time and 
When 


school administrators and educational experts 


under similar classroom conditions. 
discriminate against the foreign languages on 
the ground that mastery is unattainable in the 
time to which they themselves are chiefly instru- 
mental in limiting the language course, they 
are yielding to other dictates than those of the 
reason. 

Though I can not presume to controvert the 
psychological fact regarding the “carry over” 
the 


whose discussion I am commenting upon, I feel 


presented by distinguished psychologist 
justified, nevertheless, as an experienced lan- 
guage teacher, in offering some of my views. 

Professor Kirkpatrick appears to feel that 
grammar is of but negligible value in the art 
of using any language and has, therefore, little 
or no right to a place in the practical teaching 
of a language. Some of my colleagues take the 
same stand, moved perhaps by the desire to 
overcome the objections of educational experts 
to language teaching or by the anxiety to live 
up to our much-advertised national ideal of 
efficiency. 

The truth is that grammar, as we actually 
handle it in our elementary language courses, 
is not taught for its own sake or with the object 
of developing grammarians, but as a short-cut, 
a norm and a necessary part of the equipment 
of any well-educated person. As a short-cut, 
the grammar that we teach performs much the 
same function as the slide-rule; as a norm, it 
affords the sureness of operation that comes 
from authorized knowledge; and in both in- 
Any 
temporary interference with spontaneity is more 
than compensated by the assurance that results 
from having a guaranteed standard upon which 


stances it has tangible “carry over” value. 


to rely, and the temporary interference disap- 
pears with adequate use. As an example of 
the value of the grammar taught in foreign lan- 
guage classes for general educational purposes, 
I may say that many English teachers look upon 
it as their strongest ally in the eurriculum. 

If psychological testing has proved absolutely 
that “the net amount of real ‘carry over’ of 
habit proper from one process to the other is 
close to zero,” then in language work we must 
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look for other factor that earri 


something positive from one process to a: 


some 


and from one language to another. 


mind, that “something” exists, and th 

are persuaded that knowing one moder 
guage facilitates the knowing of another 
not far wrong. Possibly that “somet} 
knowledge in the form of a nucleus of 
facts. 


increased linguistic consciousness. 


Possibly it is the power that comes { 
Dr. An 
Gesell recently reported that experiment 

infant twin girls have convinced him that 

ing depends not only upon practice but 
the 
parallel inference may be drawn in lan 


upon maturity of nervous syste 
work if we substitute increased linguisti 
sciousness for nervous maturity. 

As a language teacher who has had abu 
opportunities for observation, I am stro: 
the belief that translation from English into 
foreign language and a sure comma 
important grammatical principles marked 
prove oral facility, though I can not 
express the same opinion about the eff 
the 
English upon oral fluency. 
doubtful 


mathematics or chemistry to the foreign 


translation from foreign languag: 
Similarly, th 
about over” 


I am the “carry 


guages, I believe that a knowledge of on 
eign language helps appreciably in the 
edge and handling of another. 

To me it seems entirely reasonable to assu 
that the habit of makinz the proper 
matical agreements, of watthing the pers 
endings of verbs, of paying attention to str 
and written accentuation, of observing the ord 
of words in sentences, and of bearing in mind 
other like factors common to all the moden 
foreign languages usually studied in our schoo 
earries over from one language to another. In 
addition, the vocabulary and the fundamental 
phonetic values carry over to a considerabl 
extent, especially in the Romance languages. 
If, then, I am not entirely at fault, the acquis! 
tion of any foreign language has a broader 
significance than the acquisition of that par 
ticular language. In other words, there is point 
to the contention that study of one mod 
language promotes facility in other moder 
languages. 
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Professor Kirkpatrick’s suggestion as 
need of some kind of reorganization of 
eign language work I am in hearty sym- 

My personal preference is for a bipar 
rangement allowing students, if they so 


to pursue either practical work or literary 


exclusively. But I should deplore, both 
eessary and as an educational mistake, 
ination of cultural instruction from 
these two phases. 

J. WARSHAW 


or MISSOURI 


TRAINING ON COLLEGE NEWSPAPERS 

NG on college newspapers is given to 
later enter active 
Every year sees the improvement of 


en who newspaper 


* campus newspapers as well as the 


¢ of new publications. 
mprovement in the student newspaper 
marked even though gradual over the 
n or twenty years. Standards of 
riting, editing and editorial writing have 
ed, often with the active help and en- 
ent of faculty members teaching En- 
ournalism. In several schools of jour- 
the department has a daily newspaper 
use of the students as a laboratory. 
experience under conditions nearly like 
to be found on the usual daily is given 
tudents working on such campus papers. 
provements have not been limited to the 
¢ and editing departments, but the papers 
nd financial prosperity with 
ased business efficiency and the realization 


rrown in size 


e part of merchants that the successful col- 
press is an important advertising medium. 
publication of college has 
n to be an enormous business—to an extent 
few persons realize. When it is known 
there are more than four hundred papers 
lished at least once a week, with an average 
ore than twenty-five students per paper 
g an active part in preparing the material, 
begins to realize that this extra-curricular 

ty has grown into an enormous business. 
To-day there are thirty-two college daily 
papers in the country, about half of which use 
the telegraph service of some nationally known 
ws-gathering organization. In physical ap- 
rance these papers are very much like regu- 


newspapers 
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lar dailies. They range in size from four to 
thirty-two pages, carrying the usual material of 
interest to their readers. In some cases these 
papers, being the only paper in the small town 
where the college is located, serve the townspeo 
All of the work 


of local news-gathering, copy-reading, editing, 


ple with the news of the world. 


editorial writing is done by students. 
About 


published either twice or three times a week. 


thirty-five other college papers are 
In every case these papers limit their field to 
the activities of the campus. As varied an ex- 
perience is given staff members on these papers 
More 


than three hundred colleges have weekly news- 


as is given to those working on dailies. 


papers which give training to students in the 
Nearly a 


hundred more small colleges have newspapers 


work of news-writing and editing. 


appearing less often than once a week, but more 
often than monthly. This does not take into ae 
count the many other student publications, such 
as the year-book, comic, literary, departmental 
and pictorial magazines that give some experi- 
ence in publication matters. 

As was to be expected, the college paper has 
taken the daily paper as its model and has writ- 
ten its news stories, its headlines, its editorials, 
and has adapted its make-up to that of the reg- 
ular dailies. Many of the same problems that 


newspaper executives have to face are also 


faced by the student editors. Even the problem 
of the press-agent occurs, for with the many or- 
the 


to be prepared and stunts resorted to in order 


ganizations on eampus, “hand-outs” have 
to attract attention. In short, the campus forms 
a miniature world for the youthful news-getters 
and editors. 

With the increase in size and the improve- 
ment in quality of the newspapers, the exacting 
of more time from the students holding respon- 
This took time from 
With the in- 


creased prosperity of the papers many were 


sible positions resulted. 
studies or from outside activities. 


able to pay some executive members of the staff 
a certain percentage of the profits each year. 
In other cases, the men petitioned the faculty 
for academic credit for work on the paper and 
in a few instances were granted this request. To 
a certain extent, the 
credit and surely the giving of financial com- 


granting of academic 


pensation takes away the amateur qualities of 
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working on the student publication, the idea 
under which athletics are presumably conducted. 

In an endeavor to find out to what extent staff 
members receive compensation, a survey was 
made and answers received from 230 papers. 
Academie credit for work on the staff is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, according to the 
reports received, for only six dailies, eight semi- 
weeklies and forty-eight weeklies reported that 
staff members received classroom credit. In 
some places, notably schools of journalism, stu- 
dents are required to do a certain amount of 
laboratory work on the paper. 

When it comes to the question of receiving 
actual money for work on the staff, either busi- 
ness or editorial, it appears to be the rule rather 
than the exception that certain members, at least 
the editor-in-chief and business manager, re- 
ceive a certain definite sum or percentage of the 
profits. Twenty-four of the twenty-five dailies 
that reported give financial compensation to the 
editor-in-chief and business manager, while 
seven divide the profits among members of the 
entire board. Some compensation is given to 
staff members of twenty-four out of twenty- 
seven semi-weeklies that reported. Compensa- 
tion is received by staff members of 106 weekly 
papers. In some of these cases the business 
manager is the only one to receive compensa- 


tion. 


The amount of money that the stat 
receive varies to a remarkable degre 
per cent. of the cases the amounts 
based on the percentage of the profit 
paper has made during the school yea 
other papers where definite sums are ¢ 
amounts vary from $100 to $800 a 
heads of staffs of papers publishing d 
salaries of heads of semi-weeklies 
tween $25 and $300 a year. On the avi 
amount paid is $100 a year for eac! 
week. For example, a majority ol 
weeklies get $100 a year; many heads « 
cations appearing twice a week receiy 
year, and several heads of dailies pu 
five times a week receive $500 a year. 

Conditions have changed and no lo 
experience warrant the following stor 
was often told as typical of the 
editors. 

“The candidate who was applying fo 
tion as a reporter cited as experience 
that he had been editor of his colleg 
The city editor promptly retorted t 
wouldn’t hold that against him.” To 
tors are willing to recognize the fact t 
experience in newspaper work is obt: 
staff member of the college paper. 

Rosert H. M 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The most frequently suggested met 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


Tue University of Michigan has the distine- 
tion of being the first higher institution in 
America to establish the certificate plan of ad- 
mission. This plan was introduced in 1871 by 
Acting President Henry S. Frieze. 

Since that date the university has actively 
sought to maintain a friendly, sympathetic and 
helpful relationship with the high schools. The 
principals of the high schools have fully recipro- 
cated. A free interchange of ideas between the 
secondary school principals and the university 
authorities brings the problems of each group 
before all for diseussion and solution. 


improving the relations between hig! 
and colleges is cooperation. 

The schoolmen of Michigan are ent 
harmony with the policies and practices 
University of Michigan. The university : 
ties understand the problems of the hig! 
but do not interfere with their man: 
which is far better than interference 
understanding. One of the important 
for bringing about this close cooperation 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. This o1 
tion was first established on Saturday atte: 
February 27, 1886, when a committee of 
ers, of which Professor John Dewey, : 
Columbia University, was a member, pr 
Articles of Association and stated that 
of the association was to be as follows: 


y 
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rming the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
secure an opportunity to discuss 


our common work with 


to high-school and collegiate 


this we do not wish to an 


doing 
existing organization, but simply t 
to discuss such topics 


id properly left untouched by 


r opportunity 


at now exist. 


the Schoolmasters’ Club the relations 
tween the university, the colleges and 
iry schools have been wholesome and 
to all concerned, 
ce of president is filled in rotation 
iniversity, the small colleges, the nor 
s, the superintendents, the principals 
assroom teachers. This, of course, 
and insures varied contacts and points 
at successive annual meetings. 
the latest methods adopted to bring 
etter mutual understanding is the plan 
high-school principals and teachers 
the university classes to learn by first 
ressions the problems which confront 
nen when they come to the university 
nsider ways and means for effecting a 
rrelation between high-school and uni 
k. 
lowing is an excerpt from the letter 
dent Clarenee Cook Little, dated April 
addressed to the principals of the high 
Michigan and to the members of the 
faculties, 
last week of April many of you, we 
attend the 
Club and 
Arbor. I 
attend 


r to urge you, on that occasion, to visit 


will meetings of the 


Schoolmasters’ other educa 


ganizations in Ann write to 


i weleome to all who may and in 


classes, especially those in freshman 
suggestion comes in the first instance from 
tive committee of the Michigan School- 
Club, and appeals to me very strongly, 
it will likewise to you. The university 
s time giving its most serious attention to 
about a more intelligent selection of its 
ts and helping them over the difficulties of 
il transition from high school to college. 


we have thus far done we have received, 


ind acknowledge with 
valuable cooperation 
pals and teachers of 

‘ 


we are eager to retain. 


mutual our students 
We be 


is those suggested, between the 


one; 


classes. ieve, theref re, 


tors and the high-school teach universit 


assrooms, will be of interest 


f us. It will permit you to 


what situations your former st 


ipon to face in college; and we h 

receive from you any observations, 
udvice bearing upon the closer arti 
work of the l 


secondary schools 
year in the 


university. 


1927, 


about one hundred and twenty-five principals 


In response to this invitation in April, 


and teachers visited freshman classes in the uni 
versity and later attended a conference with 


university officials to discuss proble ms ot mutual 


interest, 


In April, 1928, President Little wrote to the 


high schools again extending the invitation to 


visit university classes. The following is 


from his letter of April 2, 1928: 
The officers and faculty 
pleasantly the 


first 


Michigan recall 


ago, when for the time an 


extended to the high-school principals 
upon the meeti 


ers, in attendance 


to visit 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 


classes, especially in freshman sub 


letter is written as a cordial renewal « 
tion for 1928. 

We all felt that the institution of such a visiting 
day 


both to the schoolmen and the university 


or visiting days last year was a real help, 


It allowed the former to become better acquainted 
with the conditions which their own pupils, in whom 
face 


come to the university, and it permitted the uni 


they have naturally a deep interest, when 

versity teachers to meet and talk with those who 
are yearly sending the bulk of the students in 
them. At 


versity is heartily desirous of bringing about more 


their classes to a time when the uni 


perfect adjustment for every individual student 


who enters, an ambition in which we are well awars 


the schoolmen of the state likewise share, this 


arrangement is particularly desirable. We shall 
if we 


which 


especially appreciate it receive any 


after 


may 


suggestions whatever occur to you 


having made your visit to the university. 
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The number responding to this invitation was 
even greater than the preceding year, and the 
subsequent conference with university teachers 
was profitable to a greater extent perhaps than 
the year before. 

At this conference there was a general dis 
cussion of the problems involved (a) from the 
point of view of the university instructor and 
(b) from the point of view of the high-school 
instructor. The following topics were also dis 


< ussed ~ 


culation between work 


ll 


hig 


he university. 


h school and corresponding work 


additional information should the uni 
versity furnish to assist the high school in 
directing student j heir preparation for 
ct llege? 
Advisability of revision of freshman work to 
include gener il orientation courses. 
Freshman week at the University of Michigan. 


University of Michigan admission blank. 


The experiences of these two years have 
definitely proven the value of such conferences, 
which undoubtedly will be continued from year 
to year concurrent with the annual meetings of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 

In addition to class visitation by high-school 
principals and teachers with subsequent confer- 
ences and discussions, another plan has been 
started intended to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the high schools and the uni- 
versity. 

In this year’s freshman class we have a total 
of 1,291 students entering from 583 high schools 
in forty-one states and the District of Columbia 
—a really cosmopolitan university with fresh- 
men from Maine to California. The closer con- 
tacts we can have with the students and with 
the principals the better able the university will 


be properly to perform its share of the work in 


the educational process. 

Suggestions received from Mr. Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools of Detroit, and Pro- 
fessor J. B. Edmonson, dean of the university, 
led to the adoption of a plan whereby high- 
school principals are invited to Ann Arbor about 
the middle of the first semester each year to con- 
fer with freshmen who have recently been gradu- 
ated from their high schools. It is hoped that 


this plan will soon be developed to 1 
principals of all the high schools fr 
students are admitted. 

In 1927 the university invited the | 
of Detroit, Highland Park and Ham 
come to Ann Arbor on December 8. 
cipal-student conferences. All thy 
concerned received special letters ol 
to eall at the registrar’s office for 
ences. Twenty-six principals and tea 
to Ann Arbor and conterred with 
hundred and fifty treshmen. 

Mid-semester reports were placed in 
of the principals and also a special 
memorandum blank. These conferen 
intended to bring about a closer 
between the high-school principals 
university and to facilitate the proc 
mission to the university with advanta 
student, the high school and the unive: 

The initial effort in 1927 was so 
that the invitation list was expanded 
to include thirty-two high schools and 
hundred students. The thirty-two h 
sent forty-five principals and teacher 
interviews on Thursday, December 6, 1928 
students responded most admirably 
vitations issued by the university to con! 
their former high-school teachers. Th 
provided a medium of contact between t 
school alumni and their former prin 

In addition to this contact it also p 
method for high-school principals 
first-hand information relative to the | 
of the university students and to un 
from personal observation how to p! 
advise prospective university studer 
they are completing their preparatory 
in the high school. 

Such conferences also bring to light points 


which the university is at fault so that mistak 


caused by misunderstanding may be rectit 

These class visitations and confere! 
freshmen with their principals will serve ' 
nish bases to guide pupils in the select 
proper courses in the high school as prer 
sites for college courses. 

Such visits will also suggest to 
school teachers the aims, content and 1 
best adapted to serve the purposes 
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| to indicate to the university pro 
type and extent of preparation for 
rses reasonably to be expected in the 
work. 

ral the plan enables the high-school 
letect faults in their own educational 
to become more familiar with uni 
ds; to permit the student to discuss 
‘blems and seek advice and to allow 
lueators to become more familiar 
ratory-school methods. 

the 


understanding of all problems 


ip of educators will aid in the satis 
m of mutual problems. 


} 


th while? Let the principals an- 
said: “It did me good to see my old 
nd I feel, 

the high school and the university 


too, that they were glad 
perating for their best interests.” 

principal said: “The visit was a 
table one to me. I was glad to find 
OVS who thought certain teachers too 
the high school had now changed their 
other reactions 


mpletely. I found 


sure will be of value to us.” 


- remarked : “The visit was very profit- 
e because I learned where we can help 
ile, who are now in school and who 
ro to college, in some respects.” 

Ina M. SMITH 


or MICHIGAN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION 

National Administrative 

in Edueation has completed a two 

wram under the leadership of Miss 

S. Woodruff, Castleton, Vermont, 

nt; vice-president, Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 

Angeles; secretary, Miss Edna E. Hood, 

treasurer, Miss Evelyn 

Indianapolis, Indiana; Miss 

Eekles, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the 

five directors: Miss Minnie J. Niel- 

ey City, North Dakota; Miss Florence 

Augusta, Maine; Miss Lida Lee Tall, 

Maryland; Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 

Texas, and Miss Lillian Weyl, Kansas 

Missouri. 
activities of the council for these two 
and 


Council of 


Wisconsin ; 
auditor, 


* 


have centered around achievement 


recognition ot achievement among 
positions, 


things 


administrative 


Several concrete have been accom 


plished and several definite procedures | 
been established, among which 


(1) The Ella Flagg Young 


standing achievement in publi 


[his takes the form of a gold medal 


and made at Tiffany’s in New York City. The 


de Slerrie d 


awarding of the first medal was 
feature of the banquet 
the 
5, when the 
Mary MeSkimmon, chairman of 

nm Award Achievement. 


was awarded to Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey for 


progran 
Statler on evening ol Monday 


/ presentation was 


‘ for Outstanding 
conspicuous service as superintendent of 
Los Angeles public schools. It was received 
by Mrs. Helen Watson 
from Los Angeles for this special purpose in 
place of Mrs. 


This medal will be awarded each year 


Pierce, who came on 


Dorsey, who was unable to be 
present. 
to one chosen by the committee made up of 
Miss Mary MeSkimmon, Brookline, Massachu 
setts, chairman; Dr. Charl O. Williams, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Miss Florence M. Hale, August: 
Maine; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Olym 
pia, Washington; Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and Miss Margaret Maguire, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

(2) A life membership to the National Edu 
each year 


1 


eation Association will be awarded 
to one chosen for conspicuous service in a par 
first one 


ticular field of public education—the 


to be awarded at Atlanta in July and thereafter 


Oh 


it too becomes an annual event, ne committee 


on award consists of: Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Los Angeles, California; Miss Cornelia Adair, 
Richmond, Virginia, and Miss Olive M. Jones, 
New York City. 

(3) Professor 
the first 
this organization in recognition of 
“America, the Beautiful,” that has 


Bates 


member of 


Lee was 


life 


Katherine 
elected honorary 
her 


had 


song, 
wide 
use in public schools. 

The 


Geneva to be given to the visiting women dele 


+ 


council is arranging for a dinner at 
gates representing all the countries in atten- 
dance upon the Conference of World 
Federation of Education Associations in August 


of this year. 


great 
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Miss Caroline S. Woodruff will be sueceeded Miss Eva Pinkston and Miss L 
as president by Miss Olive M. Jones, of New’ directors, by Miss Evelyn Butler 
York University; Miss Evelyn Butler, treasurer, women, Butler College, Indianapo 
by Miss Jennie Secolley, assistant superinten- and Miss Agnes Samuelson, state « 


dent of schools, Holyoke, Massachusetts, and of education, Des Moines, Iowa. 


QUOTATIONS 


HUNTER COLLEGE solely for the training of teachers 
Yr artar « 2a . asced] hy 

A contrrisputor to the March Atlant other quarter of a century passed 
Monthly complains that men do not have equal into the status of a college of liber 
* . celenece Thy ry Prac wit fanraa \ | 
opportunities with women and adds: “It is im- ““®"°°: Under President Georg , 
. ” as s ‘e “eC é rT went ars 
probable that women will ever give them to us. ha ju t retired atter t enty y , 
. a SUré ’ ‘ame ake its } 
It might be said in answer that such a fate ig oceans so Anta 
. he toremost colleges tor wome1 
would be only just retribution to men for with- ' : — S 
lie : President Kieran formally assumes 
holding opportunities from women during so ; eaput- 
of the office which he has for some n 
large a part of the history of the human race. : ‘ P 
: as acting president, it is with the p 
Even in America, higher educational advan- . nips 
: Hunter College, as an institution b 
taves were a long time coming to women. Wo- ey 
‘ eral culture and for training of teac] 
men’s colleges, supported by private endow- Nags * 
y z ; city's schools, will have buildings 
ments, are not even yet having their fair share : ; 
, ment comparable with those for mer 


by the side of men’s colleges of the same type. sd ; ere 
; : Hp agen vI With President Robinson at the ( 


O ‘rr hand, ‘re, as 1 > wester : 7 ’ : 
n the other hand, where, as in the western the City of New York and President 


and southern state universities, women are on Sacitinns Cilien Un alte tne eee ab ( 
( ~—ve, - las 1O a 


the same educational footing as men, they are its two higher educational instit 
usually so much more eager for a higher edu- whose training has been had large! 
cation than men, except in professional or 4. public tuition, from the element 
“practical” subjects, that they seem to be put- to the baccalaureate degree. Both « 
ting men at a disadvantage. A prominent east- oon be brought under the control o 
ern university president, returning from a trip tral higher educational board. 
across the continent a few years ago, predicted double assurance that equal opportu 
that in a few years women would come to be the be offered to men and women. Thi 
sole exponents of culture in America. this city have reason to be proud 
Even New York, which has surpassed all being done out of their own publie t: 
other cities of the world in providing higher the higher education of their youth 
education for its young men, was slow in offer- Kieran, who has been for twenty-five 
ing anything beyond elementary training to fessor of education in Hunter Colleg 
young women. When, a quarter of a century several years its dean, may be reli 
after the founding of the Free Academy, the in- carry forward its sound policies in th 
stitution which is now called Hunter College, in’ in which they have been moving 


honor of its founder, was established, it was York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
RECIPIENTS OF MOTHERS’ PENSIONS or, as better called, mothers’ compensa! 
Tue stigma of charity is declining in at least evolved. The plan was first operated 
one field. Pity for the helpless mother left with sas City, Missouri, in 1911. By 1°- 
young children prompted search for a method two of the forty-eight states had adop 
that would not carry the taint of charity. As form of mothers’ pensions. This 
a solution of this problem the mothers’ pensions, came as a result of the White House 
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of dependent children which was 
eton, D. C., in January, 1909 
resolutions adopted by this con 


th clearly the basis of this move 


rest and finest product 


»s 
he great moidiny 


tore ot 


Children should not be deprive d of 

r urgent and compelling reasons. 
rents of worthy character suffering 
misfortune and children of efficient 

ng mothers who are without the support 
il breadwinner, should as a rule be 
parents, such aid being given as may 
to maintajn suitable homes for the 

e children. This aid should be given 
ods and from such sources as may be 
by the general relief policy of each 
Except in unusual circumstances, the 
ld not be broken up for reasons of 


} 


only for considerations of inefficiency 


eory of the movement is that the chil- 
d be kept with their mothers in order 
may have the proper physical, mental 
training which only a normal home 
Before the enactment of laws pro 
vr mothers’ pensions, these children 
ced in many charitable and state in 
The public was supporting them in 
‘s, indifferent way. The mothers’ pen- 
the mother a part of what it would 
care for the children in institutions. 
way the mothers care for their own 
n, and normal homes are theirs—an im- 
ty in any institution—and the loving 
| affection of their natural mother are 
1 upon them. Dr. Edith Abbott says 
other form of social legislature has been 
lar in the United States. 
ost states the mothers’ pensions are 
tered by the juvenile court. The trend 
nistration is indicated by the more gen- 
visions in a number of states. Colorado 
a parent or parents who because of 
are unable to provide properly for a 
ent child; a few states inelude relatives 
in parents or guardians having custody 
iild. Wiseonsin provides for grants to 


arents or persons having the custody of 


a dependent child; Minnesota to grandparent 
ind stepmothers; Florida to a female 

or guardian upon whom the child is dependent 
In four states the law is applicable to “mothers 
who are needy,” to dependent mothers or 
mothers with dependent children. In North 
Dakota any woman who has had one or more 
children dependent upon her for support is 
eligible for a grant. Unmarried mothers are 
specifically included in Michigan and Nebraska. 
A beginning of maternity benefits is found in 
Colorado and Missouri (outside of Kansas City 
and St. Louis), where aid may be granted under 
the law during certain periods before and after 
childbirth, and in Pennsylvania where aid may 
be given for an unborn child of the mother 
who has other children entitling her to assis 
tance under the act. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to 
prove or disprove the value of mothers’ pen 
sions. Its primary purpose is to state the facts 
in general and then pay special attention to the 
data obtained in the local study. In all legis 
lation or reformative movements pertaining to 
children there is always a danger of emotion 
alism and irrationality preventing unbiased 
rationality. If social work or sociology is a 
science we must subject its problems to care 
ful analysis. This study endeavors to do that. 

Before the attention of the reader is called 
to the local data, it will be interesting to make 
extracts from the Nebraska law quoted in part: 


If the parent or parents of such dependeat or 
neglected child are poor and unable to care for 
said child, but are otherwise proper guardians and 
it is for the welfare of such child to remain at 
home, the court may enter an order finding such 
facts and fixing the amount of money necessary to 
enable the parent or parents to properly care for 
such child, and thereupon it shall be the duty of 
the county board, through its county agent or 
otherwise, to pay to such parent or parents, at 
such times as said order may designate, the amount 
so specified for the care of such dependent or 
neglected child until the further order of the court 


The law also provides that the maximum 
amount per child shall be $10.00 per month, 
and the maximum amount per family must be 
$50.00 per month. 
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Nebraska law is 


The 


juvenile 


administered by the 
1915. 


In making this study in Douglas County it was 


courts It became effective in 


decided that a five-year period should be 
handled that 
The period selected 
December 31, 


new 


and all eases during 
studied. 


1921, to 


studied 


period should be 
was from January 1, 
1926. Some of the were 


eases 
cases, opened or renewed from previous years 
as well as carried over from the preceding years. 
At the time of the study the law provided for 
fourteen, 


the child until he reached the age of 


but recently the age limit has been increased to 


sixteen. During this five-year period 356 cases 


of different mothers or families were handled 


by the court. To these aid was given, ranging 
from nine to fifty dollars per month, at some 
time during the period. 

Homes of the right kind that are kept intact 
by mothers’ pensions are training schools for 
wholesome citizenship. This is shown by the 
fact that only 8.1 per cent. of the 356 homes 
had to the 
juvenile court. 

The Nebraska law requires that the recipients 


studied contributed any children 


of mothers’ pensions be residents of the respec- 
tive counties in which they apply for aid. Of 
the 356 cases, the average number of years 
resident in Douglas County was eleven years 
and two months. 

Since the of foreign 
rather high in this 
reckoned with in every sociological study in the 
In this study of this phase of dependency 


10 per cent. of the cases studied were 


percentage born is 


Omaha, item has to be 
city. 

nearly 
foreign born, as compared to 18.6 per cent. of 
the population as a whole. This 40 per cent. is 
distributed among many different nationalities. 
The following table shows the distribution and 
also that the Polish 


received far more of the mothers’ pensions in 


shows Italians and the 


proportion to their percentage of population 


than any other foreign-born people. 

Poverty and pauperism have very little con- 
nection with religious affiliation. Yet it is inter- 
esting to note the general distribution of the 
recipients of mothers’ pensions as to Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. In this study it was found 
that 230, or 64.6 per cent., of the families were 
listed as Protestant; 108, or 30.3 per cent., as 
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Number Per cent 
Father Mother Father M 


American 
Colored 
Polish 
Italian 
German 
Swedish 
3ohemian 
English 
Jewish 
Irish 
Danish 
Hungaria 
Others 
Catholics; were 
8, or 2 per cent., were not connected 
The chief 
percentage of Protestants is the lack 
The Cat} 


highly developed metho 


10, or 2.8 per cent., 


religious faith. reason for 
ized private outdoor relief. 
Jews have 
ministering private outdoor relief ai 
own people. 

Mother’s pensions remain in force 
children reach the maximum age lit 
scribed by law, unless some condition 
which the pension is no longer absoluté 
It is tl 
continued for the time being but ma) 


newed if necessary at some later date 


sary as determined by the court. 


of the 356 eases studied had been dis 
some time during the period but had 
few this 
There were thirty-two 


newed. In a eases 
several times. 
which the pensions had been finally discontir 
The reasons given were as follows: t 
married; three were found to be immo: 
left the county; one family was broken wy 


the children distributed among relatty 
family failed to pay its bills; 


which the husband had deserted 


one I 
was 
when the husband returned; one far 
herited some money and became self-sup 
The court tries to keep a careful che 
pensioners at all times lest any one rec’ 
unworthily. In this way the public 
tected. 

Conditions found in these homes wer 


, 


ling. They present pictures of dire 
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In states where 


1 


the tund 


widows only the social conditior 


‘m. But in Nebraska the aid is 


as well as to wid 


We tound this 


16.5 per cent., we 


15 05 per eent., rece 
and father was 
he could not ma 

ind four tenths per 
husbands had deserte 
deserters should be fe 


ilies if there is any ] 


WS as pre 
study that 
re widows 
lived aid be 
afflicted in 
ke a living. 
cent, were 
dthem. In 
reed to care 


0ssible way 


can be apprehended. Ninety-three 


prisoners. Only 1 


J per cent. 


from their husbands, but were 


In most of these e: 


ng in the courts. 
the husbands who d 
Even where they 

were so small that the 


expenses took most of i 


ises divorcee 
Only 31, 01 
ied left any 
lid most ot 
burial and 


t. Yet the 


1; in the more than 80 per cent. 


the husband left 
mother and her litt 


the hands of society. 


no material 


le flock left 


vivid picture of the home conditions 


ven the reader by taking a few remarks 


here from the pages of 


the research 


note-books. Each sentence represents 


leseription of conditions; or 
lines. “Father is di 
“Husband deserted. Ret 
ted again.” “The mother 
“Husband is in jail beeat 
alimony, and a girl is 1 
school.” “Only outside 
* has is 85 cents per day she 
ers.” “Husband committec 
“Husband is in jail.” 
suddenly insane.” “Both p 


1e may read 
sabled with 
urned once 
drinks and 
ise he would 
n the state 
income the 
makes sell 
1 suicide by 

“Husband 
arents dead, 


eared for by aunt.” “Husband has 


“Husband unable to wi 


“Husband bought st 
raid of the law, so he left 


rk for the 
olen goods, 


town with 


r woman.” “Mother has two illegitimate 


Many other remarks sh 


owed eondi- 


these homes, sad, but considerably im 


since they had been receivi 
and were under supervision. 


ng the pen 


All these 


AND SOCIETY 


nditions have 
inistration of the pension 


eativan that train : 
lM perative tna trained SOCcLAa 


always be on the staff. Dexter s: 


alned social service 
the best but a me 
plementing the money, 
mothers’ aid are almost 

In some instances the 

school hours. Yet the 
in this way did not hi 

lren under fourteen year 

doing anything to supplement 
come. One hundred and fifty 
cent, of the mothers reported wor! 
from home. Their average weekly 
rhyt ¢ 


$10.65. These ranged from ei 
lars, with most of them near the lower 

The type of work and distribution were 

lows: factory, 26; maid, 19; 

12; day labor, 41; laundress, 17; seam 
janitress, 8; stenographer, 8; usherette, 

legging, 2; keeping boarding house, 5 

Two hundred and seven mothers, 0 
cent., were paying rent on an averag 
per month. Only 54, or 15.2 per 
buying a home. They were pay! 
average of $19.33 per month payment 
or 5.6 per cent., were living in a 
some one else, usually a relative. Thirty-nine, 
or 10.9 per cent., stated that they owned theu 
homes. In most cases these were very poor 
houses and located in very poor « 

Yet nearly all were paid for. 

The amount of pension to the family differed 
in all eases, as financial conditions, income from 
other sources, age and number of children are 
vital factors that are considered carefully in 
each case. The amount allowed by the law in 
Nebraska is not sufficient under the present high 
eost of living. This form of relief is the most 
economical of all. Institutional care of ch 
is expensive. It costs nearly six times as mu 
to care for a child in an institution as it do 
by means of the mothers’ aid. It has 
shown that it costs an average of $5.00 per 
month to keep one child by the mothers’ pen 


sion. The self respect and independe nee created 
and perpetuated by this means can never be 


adequately estimated. 
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amounts ol 


Follow 


pension 


ing are the dl 
per month and the number of mothers 


receiving aid: $9.00, 1; $10.00, 71. $15.00, 60; 


$20,00, 110; $25.00, 46; $30.00, 33: $35.00, 14: 


$40.00, 16; $45.00, 1: $50.00, 4. 


Two thirds of the re« iplents recelve a monthly 


allowance of $20.00 or less. One hundred and 


ninety-one, or 53 per cent., of the 356 cases had 


received aid from some other private or publie 


relief agency before they applied for the 


mothers’ pension. 
The 


whom the mother drew aid are as follows: 


number and ages of the children for 


Percentage 


Number of children 


150 


Over 14 


Ages not 


given 


1,436 


Caleulating on the basis of the number of 
children under fourteen years of age, we found 
that the average family receiving aid averaged 
3.4 children. The table shows that over one half 
of the children were under eight years of age. 
The fact that the largest number were one year 
or less shows the reason why most of the mothers 
ean not supplement the fund with out-of-the- 
home labor. 

The ages of the children determine largely 
the duration of the pension. Many of the cases 
were intermittent, but the data are based on the 


total time in foree during this period. For ex- 


ample, a pension may have been paid a family 
for seven months during 1921, discontinued for 


a year, renewed for two years, and so on. In 


a total of 
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such a case a family may have 


three or tour years dul 


year period. Or the pension may 


force several years before the st 


The total time and the number of 
follows: 6 months or less, 78; ] 
rs, 53; 4 years, 28; 


16; 8 years, 10; 


years, 75; 3 yea 
14; 7 


6; 10 years and over, 11; no report, 


6 years, years, 


This shows that the pension is a 

out process of relief-giving, but a 
relief. Yet, in some eases, the pensior 
ing amounts was continuous for ten 

over. This would be true in eases wl 
recipients of pensions in 1915 or 1916 y 
dren of very young age. But in two 1 
the cases pensions were granted for on] 
years or less. Two hundred and ninety~ 

83 per cent., received pensions for five years or 
less, the greatest number being for six months 
or less—78, or 21.8 per cent. 

The 
mothers’ aid systems in the United States are: 
(1) that there is too much delay in gett 
pension started; and (2) either that the amounts 


two main criticisms of the existing 


ing the 
civen are insufficient or that the appropriations 
made by the legislatures are not ad 


cover all eases. 
GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Amount per child should be at least 
per month. 

(2) Maximum amount per family s! 
least $75.00 per month. 

(3) The social and moral welfare of 


should always be considered. 


+} 


(4) Trained social workers should alw 
modern case-work methods to the study 
family. 

(5) Careful oversight should be consta! 
tained over each case receiving aid. 

(6) Instruction on budgeting and 
should be given every recipient of m 
sions. 


{ for 
made while the regular judicial 
earried through and applicant is being ¢ 
(8) 

born mothers. 
(9) Stricter laws dealing 
bands and fathers, and enforcement of s 
T. Eart Sci 


) Provisions temporary 


“e 


More Americanization classes for 


with deserting 
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